LITERATURE  AND  MUSIC

and the establishment of the theatres. Young men coming
down from the universities supplied the new market with
plays, pamphlets and novels. Others of the same class pro-
duced at the same time the semi-popular, semi-learned lute
song, designed for the same wide public of the upper and
middle classes. The social ties of the two groups were as close
as their training at the universities might lead one to expect.
They continually wrote complimentary dedications to each
other, and some of the musicians found occasional employ-
ment in the preserves of their literary friends. Robert Jones,
Philip Rosseter and John Daniel, for instance, three of the
leading lutanists of the time, were interested in theatrical
ventures. Even when their functions were kept quite separate,
the poet and the musician were still bound to co-operate, for
the poet expected his lyric to be sung, as we have already
seen, and it was usually well known in its musical setting
before it ever reached print. Right into the seventeenth cen-
tury lyrics in a collected volume of poetical works normally
bear superscriptions like "Set by Mr. Henry Lawes" or "Set
by Mr. Henry Purcell". The musicians equally needed the
support of poets, for vocal music was the only kind effectively
developed, instruments merely doubling or reproducing
voice parts.

This explains why the only musical form up to the seven-
teenth century is virtually song form. Dance figures, it is
true, imposed a form on certain music; but the principles
inherent in these had not yet been generalised to provide a
pattern for purely musical material when it was not asso-
ciated with words or movement. The song, as we know it in
folk aft or the simpler lieder of Schubert, follows the rhythm
and stanza structure of the poem. Each line of the poem sug-
gests a melodic phrase, and the relations of the phrases are
determined largely by the rime-scheme of the poem. The
melody has its own curve, which however must correspond
to that of the poem. Much of the medieval and early Tudor
music is very florid, but the floridity is little more than an
ornamentation of the basic song melody, and the more it
leaves its base the more formless it appears. Contrasts in tex-
ture provide a certain structural cohesion: that they did not